MISS NINA BARROW. 


By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

[This story was begun in the February number .] 

Chapter V. 

NINA AT SEA. 


“Take her up, Jobson! Here, Thomas, 
help Jobson put Miss Nina into the carriage,” 
said Marian by way of putting an end to a 
most painful scene on the morning of the 20th, 
the day they were to sail for England. 

It almost consoled Claudine for the three 
days and nights in which she had walked the 
floor with her poor face puffed out beyond rec¬ 
ognition in consequence of Nina’s selfish ex¬ 
posure of her to the rain, and for all the conse¬ 
quent suffering. She said to Marian, who had 
been very kind to her: “ Mademoiselle, she will 
be so furious as not was, never, since I am with 
Madame! ” 

Nina dimly divined that there was something 
in the air; and when the truth could no longer 
be concealed there was a scene. She and her 
Grandy had what the Spanish expressively call 
“ Moors and Christians,” meaning a tremen¬ 
dous dispute — a good deal of “ Moor ” and 
very little “ Christian,” indeed; and I grieve to 
say that Mrs. Andrews, being old and feeble, got 
much the worse of the disgraceful dispute, and 
would certainly have fared still worse had she 
not enlisted Claudine on her side. That active 
young person buzzed about them, and, honestly 
shocked and indignant, cried out from time to 
time: “ Oh! Oh! Quelle honte ! — mechanic, de¬ 
testable / ”— and seizing Nina, dragged her away, 
and was holding her firmly by the wrists when 
Marian entered. Nina, on seeing Marian, 
rushed into her own room, banged the door, 
locked it, and continued to shriek like a de¬ 
mented thing. 

As soon as Mrs. Andrews could speak she said : 
“ She is furious with me for keeping it from her. 
She says she will never forgive me, and that she 


simply will not go. Oh, dear! what am I to do 
with her, Marian? I would have told her, 
only I knew she would be so opposed to it, 
and do just as she has done; and so I thought 
it best to get everything done quietly and all 
ready. Could n’t you go to her and coax her 
round, and reconcile her to the idea, Marian, 
and get her in a good humor by to-morrow ? 
We must go; our passage is taken, and every¬ 
thing.” 

“ I am afraid I am in no humor to do any 
coaxing, cousin,” said Marian. “ I don’t like 
to trust myself to speak to Nina at all, at 
present, I am so indignant with her for her 
behavior to you. I never knew anything so 
painful, so shocking, as her conduct this af¬ 
ternoon. I have no words to express—” 

“ Now, Marian, I ’ll not have fault found 
with Nina. We all have our faults. Oh, if 
she only would stop her crying! ” 

Nina cried until the door had actually to be 
burst open, and there she was on the bed cry¬ 
ing herself into hysterics. Marian, who was 
one of those calm, sensible women to whom 
people always look in an emergency, without a 
word stooped down, picked Nina up in her 
arms, walked rapidly down the passage to the 
bath-room, and putting her head under the 
shower-bath, turned on the water. It was only 
for an instant, but Nina gave a startled gasp 
and came back to her “seven senses” with a 
rush. Marian then carried her back, all wet 
and dripping, and not heeding Claudine’s fussy 
suggestions, undressed the child, rubbed her off 
briskly, popped her into her gown, cleared the 
room, opened the windows, turned out the gas, 
and stayed on guard till Nina slept. 

Next morning she took a light breakfast to 
her patient. 

“ I don’t want anything,” whimpered Nina, 
pettishly. Marian calmly poured out the tea, 
buttered the bread, and bade her eat it; and 
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she was doing so when Mrs. Andrews came to 
the door. 

“ Cousin,” said Marian, “ you have not much 
time; won’t you leave Nina to me ? However, 
we will talk of that another time. We shall 
have to bestir ourselves this morning. Here, 
Claudine! ” 

She gave Claudine directions rapidly in 
French about helping Nina to dress and finish¬ 
ing the packing. Then, going to her room, she 
made herself ready, spent an hour in helping 
Mrs. Andrews to do the thousand and one last 
things, rang for the porters, gave her arm to 
her cousin, and called to Claudine and Nina to 
follow. 

“ Take no notice of Nina, Cousin,” she 
urged. “ It is much better so.” 

Mrs. Andrews was borne off downstairs, and 
after about five minutes Nina came rushing out 
from the elevator and down the hall. 

“ I won’t go to England,” she called; “ I tell 
you, I won't / ” and running into the parlor ad¬ 
joining, she threw herself on the sofa, rolled 
off, drummed with her heels, and banged her 
head about on the floor, for all the world like 
an enraged baby. 

It was then that Marian called the waiters 
and bade them put Nina, willy-nilly, into the 
carriage at once, having previously seen that 
mistress and maid took their places. 

Jobson and Thomas bore Nina off screaming, 
her legs and arms flapping like a mill-wheel. 
Marian jumped in at a bound, Jobson and 
Thomas fell back panting from their recent ex¬ 
ertions, the horses plunged forward. The deed 
was done, and they were off. There was no¬ 
thing for Nina to do except to sit still and sub¬ 
mit and gradually subside, for Marian took no 
notice of her whatever. Marian engaged the 
grandmother in conversation, busied herself 
with the packages, or discussed their plans, 
until she had her party safely at the landing. 
Then the carriage was dismissed, steamer-chairs 
were bought, and the passengers and their ef¬ 
fects were transferred to the “ Arabia ” before 
Nina could recover from the state of amaze¬ 
ment into which she had been plunged. This 
capable, composed, resolute Cousin Marian was 
not “ Grandy,” and somehow had the advan¬ 
tage of her; but though Nina submitted, she 


decided she would “show her a thing or two 
some day! ” 

Meanwhile the novelty of the scene, the fine 
ship, the crowds thronging it, the leave-takings, 
the long cabin filled with people, the tables 
heaped all their length with flowers sent the 
passengers by their friends, swept all unpleasant 
thoughts out of Nina’s mind, and set her to 
staring and chattering. Besides, she stumbled 
almost immediately upon Louise Compton, who 
was “going, too”; so before long she was 
laughing joyously. 

Marian arranged everything most comforta¬ 
bly for Mrs. Andrews in her cabin, and it was 
settled that Claudine should occupy the trans¬ 
verse sofa-bed there, Nina and her grandmother 
the two berths, Marian herself being in another 
state-room some distance from them. 

By the time this was done, Nina had roamed 
all over the ship in her usual restless fashion; 
she had penetrated even to the cook’s galley; 
and had been challenged by the captain with 
a good-natured “ Hello! young un, what are 
you doing in my cabin ? Come out of there! ” 
Louise Compton had refused to enter, remained 
outside, and begged Nina not to go in. Nina 
was pushed hither and thither by the crowd; 
and, finally, having sat down on a bonnet-box 
and crushed it in, had been soundly berated by 
the lady to whom it belonged— a woman whose 
appearance suggested a British grenadier in 
petticoats. She had been for thirty years the 
principal of a “Young Ladies’ Educational 
Establishment” in Montreal, and was very se¬ 
vere, not to say awful, in appearance. 

“ May I ask, little girl, if you are aware that 
that is my box upon which you are sitting ? ” 
She had first said to Nina austerely; “ my cap- 
box / Get up immediately! ” 

“Well, I did n’t say it was n’t,” retorted 
Nina, with the utmost coolness, turning her 
pert face up toward the imposing countenance 
looming above her. 

The “ grenadier ” could scarcely believe her 
senses. She, Miss Gregory, before whom gen¬ 
erations of pupils and parents and teachers and 
servants and tradesmen had bowed in all hu¬ 
mility and submission, to be spoken to in such 
a way by a little girl — a mere child! 

The tiers of gray curls packed above and 
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around her forehead seemed to blanch with the 
horror of the situation, and her handsome fea¬ 
tures took on an expression that would have 
shaken the “ Educational Establishment ” from 
garret to cellar, could it have been seen there; 
but Nina was not in the least awed. 

“ Is that your idea of the proper way in 


' MAY 1 ASK, LITTLE GIRL, IF YOU ARE AWARE THAT THAT IS MY BOX UPON WHICH 
YOU ARE SITTING?’” 


“ Oh, Nina ! See! You have crushed it all 
in,” said Louise, with concern. “ Shall I carry 
it for you anywhere ? ” she asked Miss Gregory. 

“ Well, I did n’t mean to squash it. I just 
sat down, and first thing I knew it sort of 
squelched,” explained Nina to Louise. 

“ I am so sorry it happened,” said Louise, by 
way of apology. “Nina 
did n’t intend to, of 
course. You are very 
sorry, too, are n’t you, 
Nina ? ” And she said 
to Nina aside: “Why 
don’t you beg her par¬ 
don, Nina ? ” 

“ Did n’t mean to, 
indeed! ” sniffed Miss 
Gregory, with scornful 
indignation. “ By whose 
permission — what au¬ 
thority has she had for 
presuming to lay so 
much as a finger upon 
a piece of private prop¬ 
erty —my property ? A 
more unmannerly, ill- 
bred, impudent per¬ 
formance it has never 
been my lot to witness; 
and I shall take care to 
seek out your guardians 
on board, and inform 
them of the fact. Upon 
that you may depend.” 

Nina knew that this 
was meant for a threat, 
and her imperious and 
fearless temper, unused 
to any control, at once 
flamed high. Only 
tenderness and patient 
correction can reach 
such natures. Age and authority were mere 
names to Nina; as we know, she had never 
learned to respect the first, to yield any sort of 
obedience to the second. Yet she was capa¬ 
ble of reverence, of passionate attachment, and 
unselfish devotion, though her respect, like her 
love, must be given, in true American fashion, 
only where she felt it to be due and deserved, 


which to address mt, a woman of my position, 
in reply to a deserved rebuke — in that man¬ 
ner ? ” she demanded. 

“ Well, you ordered me around pretty sharply 
yourself,” replied Nina pertly. “ Here, you can 
have your old box, if you want it; I don’t.” 
She rose as she spoke, revealing that the trim 
bonnet-box was a sadly collapsed structure. 
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not merely because it was demanded; and rev¬ 
erence in her was as yet dormant, unawakened. 
She had, indeed, a capacity for all noble feel¬ 
ing ; but it would not have been suspected by 
any one who had heard her angry and imperti¬ 
nent reply to Miss Gregory’s last unwise speech. 

Miss Gregory certainly had not been polite, 
and she soon became even abusive. The signal 
for departure being given just then, however, 
a general commotion ensued, and the scene 
ended by Nina’s running to stare over the side 
of the ship, which glided gently out of the dock 
into the river, swung her sharp bow around, 
and started off bravely and cheerfully on her 
long, invisible path across the ocean, followed 
by faint cheers, waving handkerchiefs, and the 
lingering, fixed gaze of the relatives and friends 
on shore. 

Nina and Louise Compton naturally drifted 
together to the same places, and were much in¬ 
terested in all that was going on. They pointed 
out this or that to each other, and made merry, 
very merry, over the odd costumes and the 
baskets, parcels, bags, and big bundles of the 
steerage passengers; while Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. 
Compton, and Marian made acquaintance with 
one another. Miss Gregory, in walking past 
them, chanced to drop her cane. Louise darted 
forward to pick it up, but was not allowed to 
do so. Miss Gregory waved her away, and 
with considerable difficulty stooped and re¬ 
gained possession of it, saying acidly: “No, 
thank you. I have had quite enough of for¬ 
ward children for one afternoon”; and then 
she resumed her majestic course, her volumin¬ 
ous skirts catching the evening breeze, an in¬ 
verted mushroom of a hat tied formally under 
her square, set jaw, a plaid shawl drawn tightly 
about her stately figure. 

Louise colored, and running back, caught 
her mother’s eye and her gentle smile, and her 
words, “ Never mind, dear. You did what was 
kind. What has so vexed the lady ? ” 

There was no answer from Louise, who only 
looked in an embarrassed way at Nina; and 
presently they all went below, Nina holding 
her grandmother’s elbow and saying as she 
skipped along: “ It’s great fun, Grandy, and I 
was a big goose to make a fuss about coming.” 

At table the members of the party were 
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placed by or opposite one another, but Miss 
Gregory happened to sit next to Marian. The 
latter was much amused when Miss Gregory, 
having twice recommended stewed mushrooms, 
which Marian twice declined, said to the stew¬ 
ard not ten minutes later: “ Stewed mushrooms 
for this lady, steward! ” 

“But I don’t care for them, thank you; I 
don’t eat them,” said Marian. 

“ But you should eat them; it is a foolish 
prejudice; there is nothing more wholesome, 
more delicious,” insisted Miss Gregory, serving 
her before she could remonstrate. 

They all sat on deck some time afterward, 
and Marian was charmed with Mrs. Compton. 
She found Miss Gregory an extremely well 
informed and highly educated woman, who 
might have been an agreeable one as well had 
she not been in the habit of mentally ranging 
on benches before her everybody that she met, 
while she “imparted information” and “as¬ 
sumed charge of” them. 

Marian at last took Mrs. Andrews below, 
saw that she needed nothing, and received a 
kiss and a “ Thank you, my dear, for being so 
considerate. You certainly will spoil me dread¬ 
fully, Marian.” 

On going next morning to see her, however, 
Marian found her in a woeful state enough, in 
spite of her precautions; for although all port¬ 
holes had been closed by the captain’s orders, 
Nina had insisted on having the port-hole open 
because she found the state-room hot. The 
result was that “as soon as the sea got hup,” 
as the voluble stewardess explained to Marian, 
Mrs. Andrews had been aroused from a sound 
sleep by a swash, followed by two more waves 
that left her in a swimming-bath. 

Marian aided her to dress, while the steward¬ 
ess and Claudine set to work to repair the 
damage done. 

Nina’s air of bravado died away as she 
watched Marian deftly helping her grandmother, 
and trying to make her more comfortable 
in mind and body. The unspoken reproach 
of the clear gray eyes, the kind helpfulness 
toward her grandmother, the silence toward 
herself, marking Marian’s displeasure, at last 
wrung from Nina a jerky, embarrassed, “Well, 
/ did n’t know it was going to come in! ” 
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It was with the funniest little air of patron¬ 
izing benevolence that she gave up to Mrs. 
Andrews her own steamer-chair that afternoon, 
saying: “ You take it, Grandy. I don’t want it 
now, and you might as well have it. I ’m 
going down to the engine-room.” A con¬ 
science as to her treatment of her grandmother 
was stirring for the first time in her childish 
breast, and as she moved off, she felt vastly 
virtuous over this by no means great sacri¬ 
fice, this act of qualified civility, almost the 
first she had ever shown the old lady. To the 
selfish the smallest thing done for others seems 
a great matter, while to the unselfish the great¬ 
est sacrifices seem small, or simply a matter 
of course. 

For days after this the weather by degrees 
grew to be what the sailors called “dirty.” 
The captain called it “ a stiff little blow ”; the 
female passengers in writing home afterward 
spoke of “ a fearful storm.” Whatever it was, 
it sent the passengers from the tables to their 
berths. From the first almost everybody was 
prostrated; and Marian, who was not ill, had 
her hands full attending not only to Mrs. An¬ 
drews, but, with all her own sweet thoughtful¬ 
ness, to as many others as she could serve in 
any way, especially Mrs. Compton and Louise. 

Nina, who was perfectly well, was extremely 
interested in the situation. Having found ut¬ 
terly helpless the mother of two little children 
with whom she had been playing, she consti¬ 
tuted herself nurse to the party. Nina took the 
greatest possible pleasure in caring for them 
after her own imperious and wilful fashion, the 
stewardess being, as she herself said, “ that 
distracted with being called here and there and 
everywhere that really she did n’t know which 
way to turn.” 

Only too glad to have matters quite in her 
own hands Nina dragged out the two little 
Bentons from their berth, washed their faces, 
dressed, undressed, and fed them. She played 
with them until she got tired, did as she pleased 
with them, slapped them in a way their mother 
would not have approved had she known of it, 
kissed them the next minute, gave them a really 
curious collection of eatables and toys, and 
thoroughly enjoyed her r 61 e of rescuer, pro¬ 
tector, and temporary parent. 


Marian, hurrying by with some dainty for 
somebody, was surprised to see Nina curling 
the youngest Benton’s hair very fussily, with 
an occasional tap on the head with the brush, 
a running stream of comments, and an air of 
being engaged on a piece of most important 
business. Marion gave her a smile that pleased 
Nina not a little. 

The sea rose higher and higher; the wind 
blew fiercely. The captain no longer came to 
his meals. The hatches were battened down, 
and all below was darkness and bustle and 
misery. There was not a breath of fresh air 
to be had. The ship plunged and tossed and 
rolled and lurched. 

All that day the storm increased; and that 
evening Marian came upon Nina, who, all 
eager excitement, was going up on deck. She 
seized her. “ Don’t you know that passengers 
are forbidden to go up—that you would be 
swept away into the sea ? ” she said. 

“ I’m not afraid, and I don’t care for the 
captain. I will go!” cried Nina. 

“You shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Marian. 

“ I will do as I please!" cried Nina, struggling 
to free herself. 

Luckily they chanced to be near Marian’s 
cabin, and quick as thought, with a vigorous 
backward sweep of the arm and a push, wilful 
Nina was caged, the door locked, the key trans¬ 
ferred to Marian’s pocket! There she stayed 
all that night. She raved, she stormed, she 
sobbed; she fiercely attacked the door. But 
even shrieking and screaming, she soon found, 
were of no use. She could not make herself 
heard for the storm, though she tried till she 
was hoarse. Nobody came near her. Darkness 
came on. The ship plunged, rolled, lurched; 
the wind howled like a thousand demons in full 
cry; the timbers creaked and strained; feet went 
trampling overhead, rushing here and there; 
ropes were hauled about and thrown .down. 
Would they be wrecked — lost? To her ex¬ 
cited imagination every sound was magnified 
and full of terror ; and, through all, Nina’s mind 
showed her the image of Marian, pale and 
stem and resolute. The child’s stout heart 
quailed before the horror and loneliness of it 
all, and at last she uttered a piercing shriek. 
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It was answered, apparently. Marian, 
alarmed herself, and with no wish to terrify 
Nina, had thought it time to go to the child, 
and already was at the door. She opened it, 
and Nina completely subdued, threw herself on 
her bosom and clung to her as if already drown¬ 
ing. Marian, still pale and grave, lit the lamp, 
sat down on the floor of the cabin, and said 
what she could to reassure and comfort the 
frightened child. The storm grew worse and 
worse, and Nina, even with Marian’s arms 
about her, trembled as she heard the waves 
dashing fiercely against the slight shield between 
herself and an angry ocean, and felt the vibra¬ 
tion of the shock. 

At last Marian rose. Making Nina lie down, 
she propped and wedged her about with pil¬ 
lows, and then sat down by her and held her 
hand till both fell asleep. 

Chapter VI. 

IN ENGLAND. 

The storm over, everybody and everything 
soon assumed a different aspect, and once more 
there was plenty of light, air, and cheerfulness. 
Miss Gregory was borne up on deck by a cou¬ 
ple of sailors, a noble wreck, imposing even in 
her ruins, but scarcely recognizable; her hair, 
no longer in prim tiers of puffs, was straggling 
limply about her face, and on her face was a 
look of ineffable indifference to all Education, 
Information,— Deportment, and everything. All 
the schoolmistress, the despot, was gone; only a 
miserable, ailing woman remained. 

“ She were a ’andful, I tell ’ee, Bill,” said one 
of the two blue-jackets to the other as they 
retired after putting her down on the bench 
selected. 

It was Mrs. Compton who covered her and 
settled her pillows, and Louise who.ran her 
errands all that day, and showed herself so kind 
and gentle, so polite and thoughtful, that it is 
to be hoped even Miss Gregory was compelled 
afterward in common fairness to admit that not 
all children are rude and odious. 

As for Miss Gregory’s condition, it was much 
the same for twelve hours or more. But on 
the next day she was up, re-panoplied in a 
stiff bodice and curls and bugled head-dress, 
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and ordering people to “come out of that 
draft,” to sit here and there, to take this and 
that remedy, to “ speak English , for goodness 
sake! ” to put on or take off shawls — to do 
and not to do twenty things. She was giving a 
lecture on algae, and the moons of Mars, and 
the tides in the Bay of Fundy. She was trying 
to order around the very captain — in short, 
she was herself again. 

Mrs. Andrews, though she was better, still 
kept her cabin; and Marian and Nina had a 
long talk when calmness and sunshine came. 
Marian told her very kindly but quite frankly 
what she thought of many things Nina had 
done — of her selfishness and want of consider¬ 
ation for Claudine before leaving; of the same 
faults shown more glaringly still toward her 
grandmother — how she had been hurt and 
mortified by it; of the love and respect Nina 
owed her; and, finally, of her wilful determina¬ 
tion the night before to risk her life — in short, 
to have her own way always, and carry out her 
own plans and wishes at any cost to herself 
or others. She also told how a poor sailor 
had been washed overboard the night before 
and lost. 

And Nina, listening to this calm and reason¬ 
able exposition of her conduct, felt that it was 
true — undeniable. This did not seem like a 
scolding; and in the end she impulsively em¬ 
braced Marian, and promised to “ try not to 
any more,” which was at once vague and com¬ 
prehensive. But Nina did try. Mrs. Andrews, 
on the fifth day out, was amazed to see her with 
books and work sitting quietly by Marian’s side, 
working of her own free will. Nina behaved 
well the rest of the voyage. She even finished 
the scarf for her Grandy, and presented it with 
a glow of pride, to that lady’s infinite surprise. 

“ You did it, Nina ? and for me l Oh, my 
darling, my darling! ” cried the delighted old 
grandmother, embracing her grandchild affec¬ 
tionately. Nina also finished the sketch of the 
rose for the sick girl in New York, taking (for 
her) astonishing pains with it, and at Queens¬ 
town the picture was posted, with a note from 
Marian. 

The following week saw the party established 
at a family hotel in Liverpool. They had 
parted with Mrs. Benton and her children and 
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with Miss Gregory, at Queenstown. Mrs. 
Compton and Louise also had stopped there, 
as they were to journey through Ireland to 
England, to Limeshire, the county in which 
the Aubreys lived, where the Comptons had 
friends. Nina was not particularly struck by 
the really fine sights to be seen in Liverpool; 
she had not yet learned to take an intelligent 
interest in such things; but she was fascinated 
by the strangeness of her surroundings, and, 
when they began going about, by the street- 
boys who, wherever she went, haunted her 
footsteps, headed her off, put down small 
squares of carpet, and proceeded to turn somer¬ 
saults and make wheels of themselves for her 
amusement. She scattered ten shillings among 
them, and as much more among the wretched 
beggars with whom, unhappily, the city swarms; 
and at last could not turn around without find¬ 
ing herself surrounded. The great Norman 
draft-horses, with their thick necks and shaggy 
hoofs, interested her; and she and Marian 
had an amusing visit to the market, a number 
of walks, and some drives in the suburbs. 
Mrs. Andrews who was not well enough to go 
with them, soon tired of Liverpool; so at break¬ 
fast one morning they all agreed to go on to 
London, and the plan was carried out that 
same day. 

They were surprised to find it still quite light 
when they rolled into Euston Station in London 
at ten o’clock that evening. 

“ I could read quite fine print, if I liked,” 
said Marian. “ How odd it seems, at this hour! ” 

“ Oh, yes. Bill, on the ship, he says the sun 
in England does n’t really get up or go to bed 
at all, as it does in the southern parts. He says 
it just dips around a comer, and comes up again 
smiling,” said Nina. “Bill was a nice man, 
but he was so awful busy all the time,— very, 
I mean, Cousin Marian,— he had n’t much time 
to talk. And it was a shame; he knew ’bout — 
about—such wonderful things. I was dying 
to hear about them, and so was Louise. I 
gave him my bottle of cologne for good-by, and 
he said: ‘ Lor’, miss, whatever should I do with 
it ? ’ and I told him to smell it, that I guessed he 
could do that if he tried. And he said, ‘ Smell 
it, miss ? — me ? I’d not know bergamot from 
bilge-water; but I ’ll send it ’ome to my little 


Mary — bless *er heyes! ’ Don’t they talk funny 
over here, Cousin Marian ? ” 

“ Speak queerly ? Well, that is an open 
question, dear. They think the same thing 
of us, you know! ” said Marian. 

Marian secured cabs, and Nina was much 
surprised when their baggage was heaped 
above them — and, indeed, she kept her head 
out of the window while it was being done. 

“ Look hqre! it ’ll smash in on us,” she said 
sharply to the cabby; “ or roll off, or something. 
Have n’t you any baggage-wagons in London 
to take trunks, without people waiting around 
so long, and carrying them off on — their own 
backs ? Are you afraid they ’ll get stolen ? 
They ought to be in our rooms this minute 
waiting for us. Gracious! you are not smart a 
bit. Why don’t you do as they do in America ? ” 

Cabby assured her that it would be all right, 
and with some grumbling about a “ Saratoga ” 
that he and his fellow-cabmen together could 
scarcely lift up to the roof, and which he said 
was “ what you might call a ’ouse when stood 
on hend,” he rubbed a red nose with the 
handle of his whip, asked, “ Wot’s the address, 
my lady ? ” Then he touched his hat, mounted 
the box, and drove off, meditating upon the 
extra charge he meant to make. The novelty 
of her surroundings, of everything that she saw, 
— streets, houses, people, shops, policemen, the 
children, the beggars, the carriages, the ser¬ 
vants, the rush and roar of the capital of the 
commercial world, as she bounced and jolted 
along,— amused Nina immensely. Now it was 
a chimney-sweep who caught her eye; now a 
costermonger and his donkey-cart; now a street 
vender of flowers, “ all a-blowin’ and a-grow- 
in’ ”; now a group of little ones with their In¬ 
dian “ ayah ”; now a guardsman in a gorgeous 
uniform, with a pancake of a hat stuck jauntiiy 
on the side of his head, walking beside a neat 
nursery-maid; now a “ swell ” tearing along in 
a hansom; now a gorgeous turnout with liveried 
servants, all hats and plush and buttons. On they 
went, on and on and on, Nina exclaiming, “ Oh, 
look ! Oh, see! Look here — there! Yon¬ 
der, Claudine! Oh, how funny it all is! ” And 
Claudine, solemnly gazing, and sitting up very 
erect, her arms full of parcels, would reply with 
a superior smile, “ Oui, mademoiselle , les anglais 
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sont bien droles .” Still on and on they rattled. 
It seemed to Nina that they had gone half 
around the world. Was all this London ? and 
would cabby never stop? She caught sight pres¬ 
ently of a dog-fancier leading a King Charles 
spaniel by a string, and carrying a terrier and 
a pug under his arms; and she put her head 
out of the window and shrieked 44 Stop! Stop! ” 
quite in vain. She then seized an umbrella and 
beat such an animated tattoo upon cabby’s leg 
that he did at last draw rein and ask, “ Wot’s 
hup, miss ? ” upon which she declared that she 
must and would see those dogs. The man was 
called. Claudine thought Mademoiselle would 
better wait. Nina was choosing one of the dogs. 
She hesitated between the King Charles, which 
she thought “ perfectly sweet ” (it was a beauty, 
having been stolen from a rich owner that very 
morning), and the pug. The man asked her 
two guineas for the pug. “ You can drive on,” 
said Nina to cabby; “ I won’t give it.” 

“ Say one pound ten,” cried the fancier. 

44 No, no. Drive on.” said Nina. 

“ A guinea,” said the fancier. 

“ No, I tell you,” said Nina. 

“ Fifteen shillings, miss,” cried the fancier 
eagerly. 

“ Just you hold on a minute,” said Nina; and 
popping out of the cab, she ran up to a police¬ 
man on the other side of the street, and said 
to him, 44 Say, is fifteen shillings about what I 
ought to give for a pug if I was n’t an Ameri¬ 
can?” 

“ It is cheap enough, miss; but the likes of 
him can afford to sell cheap, and it’s right you 
are to ask me,” said the obliging “ Bobby,” 
much amused. 

Back skipped Nina, paid the man, gave Claud¬ 
ine the dog, saying, “ Take the darling, beau¬ 
tiful fright! I’m going to call it 4 Beelzebub,’ ” 
kissed her new pet, got back in the cab, settled 
herself,— all in a minute,— and then said to 
the dog-fancier, 44 And look here, Mr. Dog- 
man, next time you want to cheat an American, 
don’t wink at the cabman, that’s all. I saw 
you.” 

Cabby and Bobby and a bystander all burst 
into a loud guffaw, and Nina could not help 
laughing too; but she caught a glimpse of a still 
angry dog-seller as the cab moved on again. 

Vol. XXIV.—63. 


The carriage in front, containing Marian and 
Mrs. Andrews, was out of sight by this time; 
and cabby, still chuckling over the recent inci¬ 
dent, urged his lank and bony steed to do its 
utmost, and so successfully that presently, in 
cutting sharply around a comer, lo! a tremen¬ 
dous lurch, and over went the cab ! The door 
flew open, the occupants, their baskets, parcels, 
books, rugs, and what not, tumbled out, the 
luggage tumbled off, as did the fat coachman, 
and all found themselves in the street in stunned 
amazement and confusion. 

Then up rose Nina, very indignant and not 
at all hurt. 44 1 told you it would,” she cried, 
44 you great stupid! Call yourself a coachman! 
You ’re a perfect gump, that’s what you are! 
Get me another cab this minute.” Her tone of 
authority, her assurance, above all her abuse of 
himself, made a great impression on cabby. He 
thought she must be a very high and mighty 
small personage indeed to take such a tone, 
and accordingly, with the humblest apologies, 
he hurried off, got a fly almost immediately, and 
placed her in it in the most obsequious manner 
possible, collecting all her scattered effects, and 
tenderly helping even the scared and weeping 
Claudine. 

44 Now get a cart, or something, and bring the 
baggage to the hotel. Look at my grandmo¬ 
ther’s Saratoga all burst open ! — and if there’s 
anything missing, my — my uncle will write to 
the Queen! ” concluded Nina loftily in perfect 
good faith and most impressively. Poor cabby 
fairly groveled before her on hearing this, and 
cabby the second made a great show of shutting 
the door and taking her orders, so impressed 
was he by her imperious air and manner. 

44 Begging your pardon, my lady, for asking, 
would you wish the dawg to go with you, or be 
brought on with me ? ” asked cabby the first, 
touching his hat. 

44 Oh, my precious Beelzebub! Give him 
here! I ’d forgotten all about him! ” said 
Nina. 44 Poor little precious thing! Were you 
scared to death, eh ? ” 

44 If you please, miss, me being in a manner 
not responsible, through ’aving a ’ouse to ’an- 
dle that none can call a box, and it will be 
’hextra bringing it on — a matter of five shil¬ 
lings or more,” put in cabby the first, deprecat- 
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ingly, but prepared to bluster on provocation, 
as the peculiar tone of his voice showed. 

“ Well, what of it ? ” asked Nina impatiently, 
her nose in the air. 

“ Nothing, my lady; nothing whatsomedever 
— nothing,” cooed cabby, all contentment; 
“which the things can be counted by ail, and 
there as soon as ever they can be got on a 
four-wheeler”; after which he again touched 
his hat, as did cabby the second, and Nina 
rolled away again, finally reaching the hotel, 
where Marian anxiously awaited them. 

“ Is n’t he the most perfectly hideous beauty 
of a pug that you ever saw ? Such a time as 
we’ve had! All turned over, and everything. 
English drivers are the greatest gumps! Gran- 
dy’s Saratoga’s gone to smash, I tell you! 
It *11 be here presently. You let the clerk pay 
him, so he can’t take you in. What sort of a 
hotel is this, anyway?” inquired Nina, display¬ 
ing her purchase and relating her adventures; 
“ and what did you come to this horrid, dark, 
ugly, old-fashioned place for? I ’ve a great 
mind to get up and go somewhere else. It’s 
the pokiest, blackest—well, I ’m hungry; I 
guess I *11 stay. Here, Claudine, take my 
hat! ” Stay they did, and were comfortably 
lodged, admirably served, and heavily charged; 
but Nina did not think the place improved on 
acquaintance. She missed the noise, the glit¬ 
ter, the publicity, of the huge caravansaries to 
which she had been accustomed. 

“ Call this a hotel! ” she said to the meek 
housemaid in attendance; “ why, it hardly 
holds our trunks; and just look at the dingy 
furniture! Mercy! You ’d open your eyes 
if you could see our hotels — St. Augustine, 
Southern California, Saratoga, and Narragansett 
Pier, and all. What ’s the matter here, any¬ 
way? You ’re all walking around as if on 
eggs, and whispering. Is anybody dead ? No ? 
Well, why don’t you cheer up, then, and look 
lively? You have n’t got any people around, 
or any bands, and there ’s nothing going on, 


and getting a pitcher of ice-water takes an 
hour, and we are not going to stay shut up in 
our rooms all the while, eating by ourselves 
like a jail, and not a bit of fun! I know I’m 
just going to hate London! I have n’t looked 
around much yet, but I just know I’m going 
to be awfully disappointed.” 

To all of which Mary Ann opposed only a 
“ Really, now, miss! ” or “ You don’t say so, 
miss! ” 

Nina “looked around” next day, the after¬ 
noon of the day after their arrival; and this is 
how it came about. Mrs. Andrews, being tired 
and unequal to any exertion, kept her room. 
Marian had gone to see an old friend, having 
provided Nina, as she thought, with agreeable 
occupation. She had scarcely left the house, 
however, when Nina might have been seen 
struggling into her ulster and pinning on her hat. 

“ I ’m just going to see if there’s anything 
going on outside in the streets,” said she to 
herself. “ I ’ll just go out and look around and 
see what *s in the stores, and all the funny 
English people and things”; and Nina sallied 
forth, with all London before her. 

The elderly, highly respectable hall-porter 
stared and ventured to say, “ You are never 
going out alone , miss, are you ? ” as she passed 
him. 

“ Yes, I am, too. I’m not going to ask you, 
I guess,” replied Nina promptly, with a toss of 
her head. 

“Ahem! Beggin’ pardon, does the fambly 
know — w’ich they carn’t,” said the porter, with 
a little cough behind his hand. “ Young ladies 
are not allowed to go about the city alone in 
this country,” remarked the old man solemnly. 
“ It ain’t safe. It ain’t done, miss. You 
should n’t, now, really, miss.” 

“ Well, I don’t care if they don’t. I *m a 
’ Merican , and I can take care of myself, and 
I’m going to do as I please announced Nina, 
as she put up her grandmother’s black-lace par¬ 
asol and went her wilful way. 


(To be continued.) 
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